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IV. — Notes on Cloudy Bay and Harbour, and on some other 

Harbours in New Zealand. Communicated by Captain W. 

C. Symonds, 74th Regiment. 
So little is generally known of the coasts and harbours of New 
Zealand, that I am tempted to offer, for the perusal of any who 
may take an interest in its geography, the following notes gathered 
from several quarters, and originally put together in another form, 
for my own guidance, in the event of my ever carrying into effect 
a project long contemplated, of visiting that delightful country. 
If they have not the merit of being the result of personal observa- 
tion, the correctness of their details will, I hope, entitle them to 
some consideration. 

It is a subject for regret that, among the many who have lately 
visited New Zealand, none should have communicated the con- 
tents of his note-book to the Geographical Society, more particu- 
larly if his pursuits should have led him to the southward of 
Cook's Straits. All who have published their remarks have 
limited them to a description of the northern part of the northern 
island in its narrowest part, and very few have even there explored 
beyond much above a dozen miles from the coast, though New 
Zealand has been the resort of Englishmen for upwards of five-and 
twenty years. All that can be learned of the southern and largest 
island is chiefly culled from the crude remarks of whalers, who 
naturally take but little interest in the coast beyond its capabili- 
ties of affording them an easy means of speedily filling their butts 
and shelter from occasional storms ; consequently our information 
respecting it is very meagre, and confined principally to accounts 
of two or three harbours, and the appearance of parts of the 
eastern shore. 

Owing to the prevalence of westerly winds, the western coast 
of either island is little frequented. 

In the northern island we have a knowledge of the existence of 
several very fine harbours on the western coast, namely, Wharo, 
Whangape, Hokianga, Kaipara, Manakou, &c, in all ten ; but 
of these (Hokianga excepted, of which there exists a tolerable 
survey) very few have been explored. We are chiefly indebted 
to the missionaries, and also to Lieut. Mc Donnell, R.N.,* for 
what we do know of them. The following account of those most 
known is extracted from details for which the writer is, I believe, 
indebted to the Rev. William White, late chairman of the Wes- 
leyan Mission in New Zealand. 

" The harbour of Kaipara is distant, southwards, from Ho- 

* The first vessel that entered this harbour was the Tui, of 25 tons, on the 23rd 
Nov. 1835, sent by Lieut. Mc Donnell, R.N., many years resident at Hokianga. 
This vessel also explored the river Wairoa. Mr. Mc Donnell has obligingly com- 
municated to the Geographical Society a plan of the harbour of Kaipara. — Ed. 
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kianga about sixty miles. The distance between the two heads 
of the harbour is about five or six miles. There is a sand-bank 
about mid-channel, but on each side of it there is abundant 
water to carry in a vessel of any tonnage in all states of the tide : 
it is at least ten fathoms deep at low water. A false impression 
has been created against this harbour in consequence of the po- 
sition of a very extensive sand-bank which runs out to sea six or 
eight miles, and extends from the northward of the north head to 
the southward of the south head, and in approaching from the 
westward appears to form a complete bar right across the en- 
trance. But it is not so by any means. Inside of this bank 
there is a deep channel of at least two miles broad at its nar- 
rowest part, affording a safe passage for a ship of the largest 
class to work in. One of the first vessels which discovered this 
channel was the schooner Fanny, on the 6th January, 1836, at 
which time were written down the following directions for enter- 
ing : — ' Sailing into Kaipara, middle channel, go well to the 
southward of the south head ; then steer E.N.E. by compass for 
a green patch on the sandy land, until you bring the middle green 
patch on the northward N. by E. i E. ; steer in that course until 
you are clear of the north end of the inner sand-bank, then steer 
direct for the inside point of the north head.' After passing the 
heads the channel extends about five or six miles, when the vessel 
gains the bay and is completely sheltered from every wind. The 
expanse of the bay from north to south is not less than twenty- 
five or thirty miles. On the north there fall into the bay two 
large rivers, the Wairoa and Otamatea, and on the south the 
river Kaipara, which gives its name to the bay. 

" The banks of these rivers abound in magnificent timber, 
particularly the banks of the Otamatea. The natives describe 
this as the largest pine or cowdie district in the island. Three 
or four Europeans have lately located here. Towards the head 
of the Wairoa there is a missionary station. Mr. White recently, 
at different times, ascended the Kaipara for about forty miles in 
two vessels, the Fanny, about 45 tons, and the Martha, about 
200 tons. The same vessels ascended the Wairoa for about 
eighty miles, and the natives stated it to be equally navigable for 
thirty miles farther. From the top of a high mountain there 
were seen numerous and most extensive forests of timber, chiefly 
of cowdie. Great part of the shores of the inland bay are co- 
vered with forest trees : there are few natives. It is one of the 
districts nearly depopulated by the celebrated Houghi's wars 
several years ago." 

The next harbour is Manakou, distant from the entrance to 
Kaipara about 30 miles. A tolerably detailed description of this 
fine harbour is contained in a work lately published ;* but as no 
* Present State of New Zealand. London, 1837. 
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correct survey of it has ever been made, comparatively nothing is 
known respecting it. More correct information may soon be 
expected of Manakou, as it is reported that H.M.S. Buffalo has 
gone there for spars, and will shortly return to England. 

To the southward of Manakou is Waikato — distant from Ma- 
nakou 25 miles. " It is a bar harbour, and no survey of the 
entrance has been obtained ; but vessels of 2.50 tons have often 
been in for fresh provisions and water, and for flax. There are 
a few Europeans settled there, and the natives come down the 
rivers in their canoes, with flax, in great numbers. This harbour 
is formed by the Waikato and the Awaroa rivers : the Waikato 
is stated by the natives to have its source in an extensive inland 
lake, called Roturoa, but no account has been obtained of a pas- 
sage from the lake to the sea. About 80 miles from the entrance 
of the harbour the river divides into two streams, the one called 
Horoteu the other Waipa." 

The Horoteu flows in a N.W. direction, and is supposed to 
communicate with the lake Roturoa in the centre of the island. 
The Waipa is believed to rise in the high snowy mountains behind 
Tui, which are part of a range, being a spur from the great range 
or back -bone of this island. 

The district about the lake Roturoa has the credit of being the 
most fertile portion of this part of the country, and in this report 
reliance may be placed, though we are chiefly indebted to natives 
for the information, assisted by the account given by that extraor- 
dinary man Rutherford, who was for several years in the interior. 

The river Horoteu offers the easiest means of exploring in 
these parts ; its stream is broad, deep, and unbroken by falls or 
torrents as far as has, up to the present, fallen under the eye of a 
traveller. And should it flow out of the Roturoa and prove na- 
vigable up to that lake, it is invaluable as the high road for the 
inland commerce to the coast. The inhabitants of the country 
through which it runs are few in number, peaceably disposed, and 
courting communication with Englishmen. The missionaries 
have not extended their labours beyond the neighbourhood of 
Waikato, but there they have been well received, and their exer- 
tions have been rewarded with success, equal to any which they 
have met in a more northerly part of the island. 

Of the other harbours on this coast little or nothing is known 
beyond the report of their existence and excellence. Along the 
shore from Manakou to the river Mokou, and on the banks of 
the several rivers between these, great quantities of iron is found 
in the shape of dust or sand, for a distance estimated at 80 or 
100 miles. 

The principal harbours on the eastern side of the northern 
island are too generally known to require any notice here. Of 
the coast I shall offer a few remarks, for which I am indebted to 
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my brother, Captain Symonds, R.N., who was on the coast of New 
Zealand in H.M.S. Rattlesnake, and has recently returned. 

The Bay of Plenty is interesting as containing a volcanic island, 
like Stromboli, always burning, and affording a beautiful spectacle 
to the voyager by night in the columns of fire which issue from 
the crater at its summit. It is called White Island, is between 
1000 and 1500 feet high, and would be visible from forty to forty- 
five miles from the deck of a ship. 

Of Cape East, Captain Dumont D'Urville's account is gene- 
rally correct, but he has omitted to call the attention of the navi- 
gator to the remarkable and high land which rises immediately 
behind it, and is estimated to be about 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea; it is a table land gradually shelving down towards the 
cape. 

The Rattlesnake, in her passage from the Bay of Islands to 
Cloudy Bay, was driven by northerly gales so far to the southward 
of Cook's Straits that she sighted Banks' Peninsula, which my 
brother describes as the most remarkable land he ever saw. It 
is high table-land of about forty miles extent, rising abruptly from 
the sea, white, and visible from a great distance. 

Of the south coast of Cook's Straits we are also indebted for 
an account to the French navigator M. D'Urville, who, as I before 
remarked, is considered very correct in his description, though he 
does not enter into all the details which the peculiarities of the 
coast seems to call for. He was prevented from visiting Cloudy 
Bay by a lack of wind ; and being carried to the southward by a 
strong current, which has a set out of the straits in that direction, 
he anchored at a station six miles to the eastward of Cape Camp- 
bell, which he describes as of a moderate height, terminated to 
seaward by a low spit of land. Mount Tako rears itself behind 
Cape Campbell, and is a lofty peak covered with snow, seen at 
a great distance, and an excellent land-mark for making Cook's 
Straits on this side. 

For the details of the following description of Cloudy Bay and 
Harbour I have to thank Mr. Rossiter, an Englishman, the sail- 
ing-master of the French whaler Mississippi, who gave me a copy 
of a survey* made by himself while lying there; and to my 
brother, whose notes, though few (having remained in the harbour 
but twelve hours), are valuable, as confirming the report of Mr. 
Rossiter. I copy the following from my brother's journal. 

" June 14, 1837. — After much tossing about in gales all round 
the compass, from S.E. to N.W., which drove us considerably to 
the southward in sight of Banks' Peninsula, the most extraor- 
dinary promontory I ever saw, we this day made Cape Palliser, 
a fine, high, bold point, the entrance to Port Nicholson showing 

* Presented by Captain Symonds to the library of the Geographical Society. — Ed. 
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itself very distinctly. A course, west by compass, of forty-five 
miles, brought us to the entrance of Cloudy Bay, off the White 
Cliff, its eastern point on entering. This is easily distinguished 
at some distance, and has behind it a high mountain, consisting of 
three peaks, the summits of which are covered with eternal snow. 
The bay affords good shelter from all but S.E. winds, which 
is the severest gale in these parts. The soundings are from seven 
to ten fathoms, and is a favourite resort of the black whale. 

" While we lay here at anchor we saw several whales killed, 
and there were not less than thirty boats out, manned by natives, 
with many European ones also — English, American, and French. 
The difference in the temperature here and at the Bay of Islands 
is sensible, being here much colder. From Cloudy Bay we went 
into Cloudy Harbour, steering a north course ; thermometer at 
freezing point. There is not a single rock or obstacle in the way 
of entering, and this perhaps is one of the finest natural basins in 
the world. There are creeks all over it on both sides, into which 
the whalers haul to boil down their fish. In them is deep water, 
and the natives supply the ships with pigs, potatoes, fish, wood, 
and water, which are in great abundance and of excellent quality. 
The country is mountainous and the soil very rich. Queen 
Charlotte's Sound is a short distance from the head of the har- 
bour, across a neck of land which divides them. Many of our 
countrymen have settled here, residing in log houses, chiefly on 
the west coast, and in Cook's Straits ; their occupation — procur- 
ing oil from the black whale, which runs from forty to seventy 
feet in length, and gives from seven to ten tons of oil. This they 
supply to the ships which call here to take in their cargoes." 

Mr. Rossiter lay in Cloudy Harbour for some time — in all its 
different bays on either hand. He gives it the highest character 
as a haven; its great draw-back however being, that in heavy 
S.E. gales the sea breaks across its mouth in from nine to seven 
fathoms water, which is open to the whole roll of the southern 
ocean ; but in any of the bays, which are eight in number, the 
water is as still as in a mill-pond in the heaviest gales. 

The southern point of Cloudy Bay is a white bluff cliff, called 
by the natives Buri-nui-hohiti, rising from 300 to 400 feet above 
the sea, and which, from being visible for a considerable distance, 
is an excellent land-mark. Its southern shore is high for some 
miles, as far as the mouth of the Wai-rau River, which falls 
into it at its south- western angle, and runs nearly parallel with 
the west shore, forming a long narrow peninsula, low and swampy 
at its extremity and covered at its higher and upper part with a 
forest of fine timber of three or four leagues in length. The 
Wai-rau has its source in the Snowy Mountains, and is navigable 
for several miles from its mouth : its banks swarm with ducks and 
other wild fowl of several species. Here also the apteryx abounds 
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and offers capital sport to the hunter, to whom it is valuable for 
its feathers, which are held in high estimation. 

Cloudy Harbour is in the northern shore of this bay, and ex- 
tends in a N.N.E. direction for about 5 miles ; the breadth from 
cape to cape, at its mouth, being about li mile; the eastern 
point of entrance lies in lat. 41° 20' S., long. 174° 10' E. of 
Greenwich, and from this the White Bluff at the southern en- 
trance of the bay bears S. by E. J E. about twelve miles. 

The head of the harbour is divided from Queen Charlotte's 
Sound by a narrow neck of land, over which the natives drag 
their canoes, and not exceeding, according to Mr. Rossiter, half 
a mile. 

The five small bays on the western side of this harbour afford 
excellent anchorage, with a bottom of sand, and shells, and mud ; 
deep water close in-shore. The best of these are " Europe Bay," 
" Tom Cary's Bay :" " Liln's Bay ;" the country about them is 
beautiful ; the soil fertile, and rendering a plentiful supply of 
provisions, wood, and water, to the many ships which frequent 
Cloudy Harbour. Several Englishmen have settled on their 
shores, and possess all things requisite for refitting ships of the 
largest dimensions. The natives are very few in number, having 
been nearly exterminated by the Kapiti tribe from the southern 
part of North Island and Entry Island. They live scattered on 
the banks of the Wai-rau and its neighbourhood, in miserable 
huts, in extreme poverty and wretchedness, whilst their foes, pos- 
sessing the finest part of their territory, drive a lucrative trade 
with the whalers, and aid the English settlers in their establish- 
ments. 

The three bays on the eastern side are larger than those on the 
western, affording equally good anchorage, and perhaps more 
perfect shelter from S.E. gales, but the country around them is 
steril for the most part, the inhabitants few, and the water of a 
bad quality. Their names are " Solyan's Bay," " Martin's Bay," 
and " Poverty Bay." 

" Point Underwood" divides the head of the harbour from 
" Poverty Bay," by a peninsula 2 miles long, by J a mile broad, 
and forms a beautiful, land-locked bay, 3 miles in length by about 
1 in breadth, sheltered from all winds, with from 5 to 7 fathoms 
water, muddy bottom. This point received its name from being 
covered with low brush- wood, flax, &c. 

" Queen Charlotte's Sound " — an excellent harbour in D'Ur- 
ville's Island, Cook's Straits — " Akerva," in Banks' Peninsula — 
and " Dusky Bay," on the S.W. coast, are the only other havens 
in this island of which we have any account. All, except the 
harbour in D'Urville's Island, are the resort of sealers and 
whalers, and have been surveyed. Of the interior nothing is 
known. "The Southern Alps," which extend along the whole 
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length of the island, are said to abound in coal and iron : on 
what authority this report is grounded I know not, hut I conceive 
it highly probable that such may be the case. 

On the S.E. coast of this island are several immense lagoons, 
into which flow rivers said to be navigable for vessels of heavy 
burthen for many miles, but I am not aware of our having the 
testimony of any one who has so navigated them. 

The native inhabitants are very few in number, and much 
scattered all over the island : whether they, like the natives of 
Northern Island, are divided into different tribes is unknown, 
but it is probable that the high mountain range should cut off 
all communication between those on the eastern and those on the 
western coast, and that therefore they have become distinct, 
having separate interests and acknowledging different chieftains. 

By the kindness of Captain Beaufort, R.N., hydrographer, we 
are enabled to add some extracts from the " Remark Book " of 
Mr. George Johnson, Master of H. M.S. Conway, Captain C. R. 
Drinkwater Bethune, who visited and partially surveyed Cloudy 
Bay and Harbour in October, 1837 : — 

" Approaching Cloudy Bay from Cook's Straits, a large grove 
of trees in the bottom of this deep inlet appears like an island, 
and it is not till well in that the low, sandy shore can be seen : — 
the north point of the bay has high, rocky cliffs, with an inlet a 
short distance off it, and this side generally is well wooded : the 
south projection of the bay is a bold white bluff, with numerous 
little green hills gradually rising to the interior, without either 
trees or verdure, and backed at a considerable distance by lofty 
mountains covered with snow. 

" Cloudy Harbour bears from the white bluff N. by VV. | W. 
10 or 12 miles: it is difficult to distinguish, but may be knowu 
by a high conical hill over its upper extremity : it is commodious, 
with moderate depth of water from 7 to 10 fathoms: the shore is 
bold to, by just keeping without the long kelp (peculiar to this 
island), which runs off most of the points. Wood, water, and 
pigs are plentiful." 

The above remarks are accompanied by a sketch-plan of the 
harbour, on the scale of 4 inches to a mile, showing the soundings 
generally, drawn by Mr. C. R. Read, Midshipman of the Conway, 
from which it appears that the harbour is 4 miles long, by an 
average breadth of 1 mile : width of entrance l£ mile. The 
east point of entrance lies in lat. 41° 20' 40" S., long. 174° 9' 
50'' E., measured by five chronometers in a nine-days' run from 
Sydney. Variation 17° E. 

The Comvay also anchored for two days off Capati or Entry 
Island, Cook's Straits, where a sketch survey of the eastern shore 
of the island was made by Mr. Johnson, and the position of the 
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Brothers and Hummock Isles fixed. The observatory on the 
latter isle was found to be 40° 52' 26" S. lat., 174° 5& 4a" E. 
long.; var. 11° 33' E. in October, 1837. Entry Island is about 
6 miles long in a N.E. and S.W. direction, by 1* broad. The 
highest land rises 1800 feet above the sea. Water, wood, and 
stock plentiful. The tide rises from 4 to 6 feet ; the flood-tide 
sets to the E.N.E. from 2 to 3 miles an hour; good anchorage 
in 10-fathom water; Hummock Island E., the Brothers S.W., 
about | mile off shore. 



V. — Geographical Positions of the Principal Points of Eastern 
Greece, determined by the triangulation of Monsieur Peytier, 
Capitaine d'Etat Major. Communicated by Captain H. G. 
Hamilton, Royal Navy. 

[Extracted from the Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie de Paris] 
The operations executed in Eastern Greece by M. Peytier are 
a continuation of those in the Morea, an account of which has 
already been published.* These observations have been made 
with the same instruments (Gambey's Theodolites), and with 
the same care. No new base has been measured, nor any 
further astronomical observations made. Several sides of the 
triangulation of the Morea have been made use of, as the basis 
for the calculations of the new triangles ; and to determine the 
geographical positions, the extremities of these bases have been 
taken. 

The heights above the level of the sea have been calculated 
from a massive ruin at the entrance of the Piraeus, which has 
been connected with the triangulation, and of which the precise 
height above the level of the sea had been measured. 

Starting from this point, the elevation of two mountains in the 
Isthmus of Corinth were calculated, the heights of which had 
been already obtained, starting from the Gulf of Napoli ; and 
the agreement of the two results confirms what had already 
been said in the paper before alluded to, that the Gulfs of 
Napoli, Athens, Corinth, Marathonisi, and the sea near the 
Ionian Islands, were on the same level. 

M. Peytier's recent operations extend over the Negropont, 
Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis, as far as the high mountains on the 
W. of Salona, and the frontier near Zeitun. They reach over 
a surface of more than 700 square leagues ; and the number of 
positions fixed are nearly 600 ; the principal of which are con- 
tained in the following table : — 

* Bull de Geog. vol. xix. p. 89. 



